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ABSTRACT 

The status of women faculty at the University of 
Wisconsin was investigated in a survey sent to all faculty women on 
the tenure track in teaching departments. Questionnaire responses 
were categorized into academic qualifications; teaching 
responsibilities; publications; marital status; family background; 
religion; organizational membership; politics; attitude toward 
university-degree of satisfaction with the institution; attitude 
toward unions, collective bargaihing, strikes; attitudes toward 
women's issues; and local issues. Results indicated faculty wom.en 
tend to be overwhelmingly single and viewed themselves as successful, 
well-paid career women. Faculty women were found in the highest 
numbers in the lowest rank, assistant professor, with only 26% having 
the rank of full professor, and the latter tended to be found most in 
traditionally women's fields. Further study is recommended. (MJMJ 
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l*%r^. This report describes some of the findings of an October 1972 sur- 

T — vey sent to all faculty women on the tenure track in teaching depart- 
OO ments at the University of Wisconsin, Madison campus. The ruestionnaire 

C3 was based on a national survey of faculty conducted by the Carnegie 

^ — ^ Commission on Higher Education and the American Council on Education and 

I , ^ was the project of a gradu&te seminar in the Department of Educational 

Policy Studies under the direction of Professor Philip G. Altbach. The 
survey focused generally on attitudes concerning university affairs, 
the status of faculty women, and general political orientation. 

The purpose of the report is to present the data and to highlight 
some of the more topical and provocative findings of the study. A full- 
scale analysis and interpretation or evaluation of the results will not 
be attempted at this time. The reader who is interested, however, in 
the exact response to any or all of the ouestions is referred to the 
"rr.ock-up" of the nuestionnaire (Appendix I) following the report which 
gives a complete breakdown of the frecuency and percentage scores for 
each ..uestion. 

Me will first present a portrait or composite of the IRJ faculty 
woman. Along with factual data, we are interested in her attitude 
toward the university;. Is she satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
administration, her department, the intellectual environment, salary 
levels, the governance of the institution, her participation therein and 
so on. 

Closely interwoven with degree of satisfaction toward the university, 
and of very much concern at the present time, is the attitude of faculty 
toward collective bargaining and unions. The University Faculty Senate 
is currently investigating collective bargaining and trying to determine 
how strong the sentiment is on the Madison campus for a faculty union. 
Although it would be folly to presume that the attitude of the faculty 
women toward unions would be representative of the faculty as a v/hole, 
I nevertheless, tapping their opinion should, at the very least, reveal 

(y how one segment of the faculty feels about this important issue. 

Next, questions involving women's issues are of much interest at the 
\;>j present time. These questions were not part of the original Carnegie 

^questionnaire but were added to the questionnaire in an attempt to assess 
the support of faculty women for issues espoused by the Women's Movement, 
such as equal pay for equal work, free day care facilities, etc.. In 
>^ addition, there were other questions having to do with issues of particu- 

\^ lar concern to Madison faculty women. Several of the latter group of 



questions were essentially re-phraslngs of proposals introduced by the 
Associat^,on of Faculty VJomen (A.F.W.) in their Affirmative Action 
Proposal* and represented an attempt to gauge the support for these 
specific issues. 



The final section summarizes the conclusions of the study and 
points to directions for future -research. At the same time that the 
faculty women were being surveyed, another group of students surveyed 
50 members of the Faculty Senate, with a similar instrument vjhich in- 
cluded an open-ended personal interviev; but without the supplement of 
questions on women's issues. Subjects for this survey, hereinafter 
referred to as the Senate Survey, 2 were predominantly male, there being 
only six female respondents. Where possible and appropriate, com- 
parisons betveen the senators and the women will be made. 

Statistical Analysis 

Initially, the data were submitted to a descriptive statistical 
program. Program DISTy,^ whicii computed for each variable the following 
distribution of statistics: group interval, frequency for each interval, 
percentage of scores in each interval and the T-score for the midpoint 
of each interval. In addition, for each variable, the program computed 
the mean, population standard deviation, sample standard deviation, 
population standard error of the mean, sample standard error of the 
mean, sum of the observations, sum of the snuared observations, skevj- 
ness, kurtosis and the probable error of skewness and kurtoses. 

Return Rate and Representativeness of the Sample 

Two hundred and nine questionnaires were mailed out to all female 
faculty in teaching departments v;ith the rank of assistant, associate, 
or full professor. One hundred and twenty questionnaires were returned 
and of these 113 were usable, for an overall rate of 54%. 

As far as rank was concerned, the sample was precisely representative 
of the Madison faculty female population (exclusive of lecturers, in- 
structors, etc. and including women in teaching departments only) as is 
illustrated below: 

Percentage of faculty Percentage of. 

women at each rank"*' -respondents aH each 

rank 

Assistant Professor A^j A4 

Associate Professor .30 30 

Full Professor 26 26 

Looking at representativeness in terms of School or College, there 
was considerable variation, with the return rate for L 6^ S being STL; 
for the School of Education, 317o;for the College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences (including the School of Home Management and Consumer Science), 
41%; for the Medical School, 48%. A sutprlsingly high return rate was 



-Statistical data (and mailing lists) for faculty women were obtained from 
the office of the Secretary of the Faculty. 
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recorded for the School of Nui:sing-797o-where 15 out of 19 women responded. 
Return rates for each department were not calculated because In a great: 
many instances there were only one or tV7o women in each department, 
vhich would have rendered any sort of percentage rate meaningless. 

Thus, the sample, while being precisely representative as tc rank 
of respondents, is seen to be slightly weighted by college, with Nursing 
considerably over-represented, L S slightly overrepresented and the 
other colleges, particularly Education, slightly underrepresented. 

Portrait of the ITiJ Faculty Woman 

Academic (Qualifications 

The average or typical faculty woman is 42 years old, an assistant 
professor on a full-time appointment, with about 10 years of teaching 
experience at UW. She received her highest degree between 1954 and 1953. 
She considers herself to be decidedly an intellectual and thinks of her- 
self as "fairly successful" in her career (94% rated themselves as 
fairly to very successful). She has had a job inquiry if not a job 
o.^fer in the past year. Her salary is between $12,000 and $16,999 
a year, v;hich she rates as "good". 

Uhile 647o of the women rated their salary as good to excellent, at 
the same time 657o scored University salary levels as fair to poor. 
Possibly this discrepancy reflects the fact that on the one hand in 
comparison with women in almost any other occupation, faculty women 
are well paid; but uu the other hand compared with other high-quality 
universities, salary levels at Wisconsin are low. 

A rather high percentage -217(,-of the women were "home-bred", 
having received their Ph.D's at Wisconsin. A substantial proportion 
(3G7o) had their first teaching position at 

Teaching Responsibilties 

The average faculty woman tcachesi 7-9 hours a week with both under- 
graduate and graduate responsibilities. Typically, she has a total of 
50-99 students enrolled in all her courses. 

Publications 

With all that is said about the need to "publish or perish," it 
is hardly surprising that very few of the faculty women have not pub- 
lished at all. Only 177o reported not having published an article in 
academic or professional journals. Thirty-nine percent reported having 
1-2 v;ritingi5 accepted for publication in the last two years. Forty- 
seven percent reported having published one or more books or mono- 
graphs. 

The figures for publications are given along v;ith comparable figures 
for the senators. When looking at the two comparatively, one must 
take into consideration that the senators do not represent by any means 
the "typical" or "average" U\7 faculty member. 



They are, for the most part, the senior, tenured members of their re- 
spective'departnients. The senators are also considerably older than 
the women, and therefore- have had a longer period of time to write and pub- 
lish. 



Number of articles published 
in academic or professional 
journals 

None 

I- 2 
'3 -A 
5-10 

II- 20 

More than 20 



Percentage of 
senators in each 
category 



9 
11 
18 
18 

0 



Percentage of 
women in each 
category 

17 
21 
19 
17 
9 
14 



Number of boote or ir.onographs 
published or edited, alone 
or in collaboration 



None 34 48 

1-2 ' 39 32 

3-4 16 9 

5 or more 11 6 



Number of professional 
writings published or , 
accepted for publication in 
last 2 years 

None 11 19 

1-2 25 39 

3-4 34 25 

5-10 23 12 

riorc than 10 7 2 



The average woman faculty member has published 3-4 articles, with 
1-2 having bee.n accepted in the last two years. The average senator has 
published 5-10 articles, 3-4 in the last two years. Sixty-six percent 
of the senators have at least one book or monograph to their credit, while 
477o of the women do. 

In the **mos t-proli f ic" category, women surpass the senators: none of 
the senators hut 14% of the v^omen have published more than 20 articles. 

Marital Status 



The great majority of faculty women were single, with only 31% 
married. By comparioon, 82% of the senators vfcvo. oarriod. 
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Fourteen percent of the senators had never married, whereae 527o of the 
faculty wonen had never married. Similarly, the size of families also 
differed considerably^ From the Senate sample, 687o reported 3 or fewer 
children, 32% reported nono. From the female sample, 227o of the women 
reported 1 or 2 children and 62% had no children at all. 

For those who were married, women much more than senators tended to 
r.:arry persons with academic qualifications close to their om. Seventy- 
four percent of the women and only 237o of the senators had spouses with 
an advanced degree. 

Family Background 

The faculty woman's family and class background was decidedly pro- 
fessional/white-collar, (697o). The great majority of the women's fathers 
had white-collar jobs (697o) . The majority of mothers were housewives 
(607a), with the next highest percentage of mothers being elementary or 
secondary school teachers (87o). The parents of the v7omen also tended to 
have more education than the parents of the senators. Forty-two percent 
of the women's fathers v/hile only 277o of the senator's fathers graduated 
from college. In addition, 127c of the women's fathers had some graduate 
v;ork and 137o held advanced degrees. Faculty mothers also were well 
educated, with again a slight edge going to the women's mothers: 277, of 
the \;omen's mothers and 257> of the senator's mothers were college grad- 
uates. Additionally, 107, of the women's mothers had some graduate work, 
and 47, held advanced degrees. 



Although probably raised as a Protestant, the chances are good that 
the average faculty woman no longer claims religious affiliation. A drop 
in religious affiliation between childhood and the present V7as noted for 
all faiths but was most pronounced for the Protestants, where 65% were 
raised as Protestants, but only 34% still claim that as their present 
religion. For Catholic^^ the drop was from 197o to 167o, Jewish 57o to 37o. 
A parallel response patterns v;as noted for the senators, where as 
illustrated below, 71% were raised Protestant while only 35% still con- 
tinue to practice their religion. 

In what religion were you raised? 



ReliR.on 



Percentage of senators 
in each category 



of women 
in each 
category 



Percentage 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 



71 
11 
11 



65 
19 
5 
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What is your present religion? 

Protestant 35 ' 34 

Catholic 5 16 

Jewish 7 3 

Forty percent of the women claimed to be moderately religious and 
another 407o claimed to be largely indifferent to religion, while at 
the same time very small percentages classified themselves as either 
deeply religious or opposed to religion. Senators, by comparis'on, v;erc 
even less religious, with 617o indifferent or basically opposed to 
religion. 



Organizational Membership 

The women reported organizational affiliation as follovjs: Anerican 
Association of University Professors, 407o; Association of Faculty Women, 
35%; a National Education Association affiliation, 10%; United Faculty,. 
C7o, and American Federation of Teachers, 1%. 

The Political Dimension 



On the political spectrum, 55% of the women characterized their 
political orientation as liberal, 33% on the conservative side, and 87o 
as left. 657o expected to vote for NcGovern in the last election. Al- 
though 417o belonged to a political party, a large majority (837o) 
characterized themselves as politically inactive in the 1972 political 
campaign. 

As far as activity and influence in University affairs, 66% of the 
women felt that they were more active than average in the affairs of their 
o\m departm^ent, and 45% felt they were more active than average in the 
faculty government of the University. At the institution level, an almost 
equal nuL.ber (42%) felt they were less active than average. 

A comparison of senators' and women's perceptions of their ability 
to influence affairs at both the department lev^l and for the institution 
as a vjhole revealed some interestingf indings. Looking first at per- 
ceived ability to influence department affairs, the breakdovm was as 
follovjs: 



How much opportunity do you feel you have to influence the policies 
of your department? 



Percentage of Percentage of 

Senators in each v;omen in each 

category category 

A great deal 46 " 24 

Quite a bit 39 33 

Some 9 34 

None 7 7 



ERLC 
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Fifty-seven percent of the women as compared with 857o of the senators 
felt that they had quite a bit to a great deal of influence in depart- 
mental affairs. This is not unexpected, as most senators are senior 
i^embers of their department and are almost by definition among the most 
influential persons in the department. \Jomen, on the other hand, bein^ 
for the most part assistant professors, did not perceive themselves as 
having as much influence over departmental affairs. 

Looking at the responses to the question of influencing the policies 
of the institution, the breakdown is ^uite different: 

Mow much opportunity do you feel you have to influence the 
policies of your institution? } 

Percentage of Percentage of 

senators check- women checking 

ing each , category each category 

great deal 2 3 

Ouite a bit 4? 8 

Some 79 52 

Hone 14 3^; , 

Obviously, neither senators nor women perceived themselves as 
highly influential in institutional policy making. The largest majority 
of the senators (797o) and the women (52%) perceived themselves to have 
^'some" influence. Collapsing categories, 6% of the senators as compared 
to 117o of the women felt that they had nuite a bit to a great deal of 
influence. Kore women {347o) than senators {147o) perceived themselves 
as pov/erless. Ue find, then, that senators perceived theraselves as more 
influential than the women on both departmental and university policy- 
making. At the same time, more women felt they had ^uite a bit to a 
great deal of influence on institutional policies. 

It is possible to speculate on a number of possible eJ^planations for 
finding that a rather high percentage of women (117o) perceive themselves 
as having nuite a bit to a great deal of influence on university policy- 
raking. Perhaps the one* t[iat comes most quickly to mind is that this 
may possibly reflect the increased political awareness of faculty women 
(as well as most otiier women), and may be an indication of their sense 
of their collective power to make the university heed their complaints 
and redress past wrongs, such as salary ineruities. Should this be the 
case, one could hypothesize that A.F.IJ. members would tend to make up 
the group who consider themselves to Iiavc uite a bit of influence. One 
might also hypothcsi?:e that because of their collective strength, women 
In traditionally female fields such as Nursing and Home Economics might 
also perceive themselves as more pov7erful in university affairs. Again, 
such speculations can only be borne out in further analysis of the data. 



Attitude toward the University-Degree of Satisfaction V7ith^th'e Institution 

In response to a direct question concerning feelings to\;ard the 
institution, 51% felt that is is a very good place, 397<, felt fairly 
good, and only 4% felt that it V7as not the place for them, Hov;ever, 
697o felt that they could be ecually satisfied with life in any other 
college or university. As far as satisfaction V7itli salary, 19% rated 
their salary as excellent; h5% good, 307, fair, and 47, poor. At the same 
time, most respondents (657, )rated faculty salary levels at LI\J as fair to 
poor, reflecting some dissatisfaction or at least awareness that salary 
levels at UIJ are among the lovjest. at high quality universities. 

Intellectual environment V7as considered good to excellent by 787o. 
Regarding size of departttcot, a majority, or 637o, felt that it was about 
right, but the next highe percentage (237o) felt *; was too small. There 
was an almost even split regarding size of insitution; 507, felt the 
university v/as about right, V7hile aliriost the same number 467, felt it v;as 
too big. Rating of teaching load was another variable v7hich split almost 
50/50, with 487, finding their load good to excellent, and 477o finding 
it fair to poor. 

Regarding attitudes tov7ard the administration, 577, agreed that the 
insitution V70uld be better off with fewer administrators. Sixty-seven 
percent agreed that the administration here has taken a clear stand in 
support of academic freedom. A fairly even split on overall rating of 
the administration was evidenced, V7ith A57o rating the administration 
good to excellent, and 517, rating it fair to poor. This was a more 
pessiDmistic attitude than that recorded by the senators, 647o of v7hom 
rated the administration good to excellent, 32% fair to poor. 

The /women did not evidence t.iuch faith in the effectiveness of the 
Faculty Senate, with only 29% rating it good to excellent. Sixty-three 
percent rated it as being- fair to poor. The senators, by contrast, had 
a slightly more positive and complimentary attitude tov7ards their own 
effectiveness, vjith 537, rating it good to excellent, and 40?o rating it 
fair to poor. Interestingly, though, even the senators did not have a 
very high opinion of their own effectiveness; only 5% rated effectiveness 
as excellent; 40% rated it as good, and another 687, rated it a.^ fair to 
poor. 

Attitude toward Unions, Collective Bargaining, 
Strikes 

On most questions relating to collective bargaining and unionisri, 
senators and women were very much alike in their attitudes. Sixty-nine 
percent of the senators and 657o of the women agreed that faculty members 
should be more militant in defending their interests. Seventy percent 
of both senators and \>7omen disagreed \7iLh the statement tliat collective 
bargaining has no place in a college or university. Fifty-five percent 
of the senators and 577o of the women agreed that a faculty strike V7as a 
legitimate ineans of collective action under certain circumstances. 



Opinion concerning the legitimacy of a TA strike was much the same, V7ith 
577o of both senators and women agreeing that it. was a legitimate weapon. 

Senators and women were not in as much agreementin their perception 
o£ the divisiveness of unions. Fifty percent of the senators and only 
3u% of the V7nmen agreed that faculty unions had a divisive effect. 
Fifty-seven percent of the senators and 477a of the v7omen agreed that IV. 
unions had a divisive effect. 

If any conclusions about faculty attitudes toward collective bargain 
ing and unionism can be dravm froia what has been sketched above, about 
all that can be said is that the faculty is split in their positions, with 
a paiority seen as not opposed to collective bargaining and unions for 
both faculty and TA*s, and not opposed to the principle of a strike, 
llovjever, there is clearly no oven7helming support evidenced. Likewise, 
the \7ouen seem for the most part to be very closely allied in their 
attitudes and feelings on these issues with the senators . 



Attitude Toward \/oir:cn's Issues 

The ;uestions on v7omen's issues were mainly contained on pp. 10-12 
of the questionnaire, although there were a fev; scattered throughout the 
ruesLionnaire. 

On sor;.e of the general questions, comparisons v7ere possible betv7een 
the senators and the V7omen. On the nuestion whether most American 
colleges and universities are sexist whether they mean to be or not, 
737o of the women agreed while only 59% of the senators agreed. \Jhile 
797> of the women v7ould support offering a prograr.i of Black Studies should 
students wish it, a slightly lesser percentage, butstilla majority (697o) 
would support a ^program of women's studies under equivalent circumstances. 
Fev7er senators, by comparison, would favor supporting either program: 
627o would favor supporting Black Studies and 427o or less than half would 
favor supporting a women's studies program. 

Comparing senators' and women's attitudes tov;ards federal affirmative 
action programs revealed quite a discrepancy in attitude. The question 
and the breakdown of responses for the two were as follows : 

Federal "affirmative action'* programs represent an improper invasion 
of university autonomy. 



Percentage of Senators Percentage 
V7ho checked each category of \7omen 

V7ho checked 
each cate* 
gory. 



Strongly Agree 11 6 

Agree V7ith reservations 25 15 

Disagree wich reservations 27 27 

Strongly disagree 11 40 

No Answer 25 12 
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IJhile 407o of the v7omcn strongly disagreed that affirmative action 
progirams are an in;proper invasion of university autonomy, only IVA of 
the senators strongly disagreed. Sixty-seven percent of the v7omen and 
3u7o of the senators disajj.reed vjith the statement to some extent. Looking 
at the otlier side, 21% of the v7omen and 36% of the senators agreed, that 
affiit/ative action programs were in^jroper. A high proportion of both 
senators (25%) and v7omen (12%) did not respond to that [uestion, very 
possibly indicating that they are unacquainted with affirmative action 
programs. 

Apparently both senators and woii^en agree that r;.ost complaints by 
v7onien on this cacpus arc legitimate, for a large majority of both-- 
o97o of the V7omen and C^:% of the senators-felt that n.ost of the complaints 
by vjomen are not sour grapes, or a result of \;oiaen who aMe unable to 
cope vjith the demands of academic life. 

Tlie position held concerning the main issues espoused by the VJomen^s 
j?over.:ont V7as basically one of very strong approval, although differing 
in degree on certain issues. An expected 977o favored ecual pay for 
equal v7ork, 9^:% favored access to birth control and information devices, 
G37o favored reform of marriage lav7S to ensure er-uality for both sexes, 
757^ favored liberali^.ed divorce laus. Paid maternity and paternity 
leaves were approved of by 60%. A substantially lower percentage 
favored free day care facilities(44%) with 2A7« disapproving and 247o having 
no opinion.' On the latter issues, one should bear in mind that most of 
the \7omen vjere single and childless, and this may in part explain the 
dccrooncd support for' tl ese issues. 

The questions vjhich brought forth the greatest consensus of opinion 
\7ere those V7hich dealt V7ith \7omen's role in society. Again this was not 
une::pected from a sample of mostly single career women. The 
altitudinal r^uestion V7ith the highest degree of consensus v/as that the 
only vjay a woman can be truly fulfilled is through marriage and mother- 
hood-957o disagreed. On V7hether a man should be given preference over 
an equally ualificd woman in hiring because he V7ill be the breadwinner 
and the v;oman not, 937o disagreed. A very high majority( 917c) felt that 
ideally husband and V7ives should share responsibilities for child- 
rearing, and 857o agreed that the husband of a career v7omap. must be ready 
to nahe career decisions jointly. On the ''[ucstion of whether it is in 
the best interests of a V7ife and children to place the husband's career 
needs first, 707o disagreed. Eighty-^our percent disagreed that woi.ien 
can make more meaningful contributions in fields allied with their 
natural interests, e.g. teaching, nursing, and the helping professions, 
and 327o disagreed that graduate school represents a poor investment for 
most V7omen because they will not utili?.e their training as fully as men. 
(A not unsurprising finding, in light of the fact that graduate school 
obviously represented an indispensable investnent in their own lives.) 
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Clearly the women are sayiris that they do not believe the old sav; 
about a vjoman's place in a r?.an's world. At the same time, the rnessaso 
is clear that most i7omen viev7 marriage and a family as a handicap to 
a \7oman who is serious about an academic career. 5i::ty-five percent 
acreed that a women is better off to forego marriage and a family if 
che wishes to ptirsue an academic career. If she should niarry, ideally 
it \7ould be a marriage in which husbands and wives would share erually 
responsibilities for the children and be ready to make career decisions 
jointly. However, cost (81Z) disagreed that married women, 

because they teud to leave their employment to fulfill family obli- 
gations, are poor risks OiT represent a bad investment. 

Local Issues 

On 'Questions relating to the lladison cauipus, faculty women (787o) 
agreed that c-ale faculty members carry much more influence in decision- 
making than females, and that v7omen are underrepresented on departmental, 
college, and university committee. Eighty percent believe appointed 
committee (department, college, and university) should have women 
represented commensurately V7ith their numbers. 

On the ruestion concerning \7heth0r or not the University has made 
great etrides tov;ards improving t!ie status of women on t!)is campus in 
the past year, 5l7o agreed (0% strongly in agreeuient and 437o with reser- 
vations) 377o disagreed {V\L V7ith reservations and 137o strongly disa- 
greed) . 

On specific proposals adapted from the affirmative action 

document, most V7ere su ported very strongly, the support for a few was 
evenly split, and one \7as not supported. For the proposals which V7ei:e 
strongly supported 857, agreed that the University should establish a 
clearing house that X70uld list all available academic and classified 
positions at all U\J campuses. Seventy-seven percent agreed that re- 
cruitment for U^/ academic appointments should be broadened to reach 
applicants from every institution of higher education. Sixty-tv7o 
percent agreed that age and marital status should be considered 
irrelevant as criteria for employment and this information should be with 
held from curricula vitae . Fifty-eight percent felt that an Office for 
Uomen charged with the authority and responsibility of planning, im- 
pleti.enting, and enforcing all aspects of progratus for V70men should be 
established. Fifty-nine percent agreed that the adr.:inistration should 
give hiring priority to women in selection of all personnel throughout 
the University. 

One A.F.IJ. proposal received only a slight margin of support. Forty 
nine percent agreed that special consideration in hiring should be given 
to husband-wife teams, while 467o disagreed. Again, in light of the 
fact that 627e of the women are single, this is not surprising. It would 
be interesting to compare responses to this ouestion with the ans\7ers 
of the senators, who were mostly married. Unfortunately, this particular 
ouestion was not on their survey. 
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An almost even split on the issue of "inbreeding^' was recorded, 
with 447o agreeing that departments should adhere to policies of hiring 
their own graduates and 517o disagreeing. 

One A.F.W. proposal was not supported by a majority of respondents* 
Only 327o favored public hearings open to faculty and students when 
faculty firing and hiring decisions were being made. 

On the question of perceiving themselves as members of a minority 
group because of their sex, 467o answered yes, 51% no. Thirty-two 
percent answered yes to the question, have you ever been exploited by 
other faculty members because of your sex, and most described the ex- 
ploitation as being related to salary and other job-related inequities: 
being paid much less for the same work in comparison with men in the 
same department; having to publish more than men; and having to do sec- 
retarial x^ork. 

A high percentage - 84?o - responded to the write-in question asking 
them to what do you owe your profe: "ional success. Most often mentioned 
were hard v;ork and good luck, followed by persistence, diligence, dedica- 
tion to v;ork, good education, intelligence, good health, stability, 
flexibility, and family enconr igenient . 

:;.NCLnsiONS 

0\ir purpose in this report has been to supply descriptive data 
suir.marizing the results of our study of faculty women and at the same 
time to Highlight seme of the more interesting findings. Insofar as 
we have not stated hypotheses to be proved or disproved, we have not, 
strictly speaking, arrived at certain conclusions to be propounded at 
this point. Our survey has revealed many surprising and provocative 
things about the University of Wisconsin faculty women, including a 
compilation of biographical data from which was drawn a portrait of 
the composite W woman, and a suirjnary of attitudes and opinions on a 
variety of issues, from faculty unions to the hiring of husband-wife 
teams. We have also been able, in a number of instances, to compare 
the faculty woman with heir male counterpart - or at least a counterpart 
which was almost exclusively male - 44 members of the Faculty Senate, 
who were administered a simil:?r survey. 

Perhaps the most striking finding in the biographical data is that 
faculty women tend to be overwhelmingly single, with only 3l7o being 
married. We wonder to what extent informally practiced nepotism, self- 
selection, and external influences on women's ambitions play into this 
factor. For the most part academic women saw themselves as successful 
career women, and considered themselves well-paid. A high percentage 
had received their terminal degrees at UW, and many had their first 
teaching jobs here also. Faculty women were found in the highest numbers 
in the lowest rank, assistant professor, with only 26?o having the rank of 
full professor, and the latter tended to be found mostly in traditionally 
women's fields. Most UU women had considerable publications to their 
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credit, though without an equivalent sample for male faculty it is im- 
possible to say whether this was more or less than average. The "average*' 
faculty woman's background war decidedly professional or middle class; 
and although raised in a religioua faith, she more likely than not no 
longer claims religious affiliation. 

Politically, faculty women tend to be liberal, though not very 
active in politics at any level. In university affairs, both senators 
and v7omen tend to perceive themselves as having very little influence on 
policy-making for the entire university, though senators more than the 
women felt Lhey had quite a bit of power and influence at the departmen- 
tal level. 

Most wcmen were highly satisfied with the university and considered 
the intellectual environment good. Most did not evidence a great deal 
of faith in the administration. 

Attitudes of both faculty women and senators towards faculty unions 
could perhaps best be categorized as lukewarm. A majority of both felt 
that faculty members should be more militant in defending their oisn 
interests, and a majority felt that a faculty strike was a legitimate 
means of collective action. 

VJe were most concerned at the outset with attitudes and feelings 
toward the women's issues, and found that most women were strongly sup- 
portive of the major issues espoused by the Women's Movement. As the 
senators were seen to be much more liberal in their outlook on national 
and international issues and conservative or opposed to change on local 
and campus issues,^ go also were the women seen to be more liberal on 
the general issues espoused by the Women's Movement, but considerably 
less liberal in their support of campus issues. While 80?o and 907o 
strongly favored equal pay for equal work, access to birth control in- 
formation, reforming marriage and divorce laws, etc., the support was 
considerably less for such local issues as establishing an Office for 
VJonien and the hiring of husband and wife teams. However, almost all 
of the issues were supported by a majority of the respondents. 
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Towards Further Study 

.» further purpose of this report vjas to point the way tov;ards 
further research. We have only skimmed the surface in this initial 
report, and there are many more ways of . analyzing and interpreting 
the data. Through the introduction of statistical controls many more 
comparisons of the data with that of the Senate Survey could be made- 
Using other statistical techniques, there are many comparisons which 
could be made internally with the faculty women sample. For instance, 
we would like to know the effect of A.F.W. membership on many of the 
variables. Do A.F.W. members tend to see themselves as having more or 
less power and influence than non-members over university policy-making, 
both at the department and the university-wide level? Do A.F.W. mem- 
bers tend to be more supportive of the women's issues, and in particular 
are they more supportive of those issues proposed in the A.F.W« affirma- 
tive action document? Do A.F.W. members tend more to see the university 
as a sexist institution, and at the same time are they more sensitive 
regarding being "exploited" by the University? Furthermore, what effect 
do age and marital status have on many of the variables? 

Additionally, further comparisons could be made with the data bank 
of the original Carnegie Commission study. We could determine, for 
instance, hoi7 UW women fare on such items as salary, publications, 
tenure, etc. It would also be interesting to compare attitudes of W 
women on such questions as student activism and student militancy, 
national politics, and many other issues. 



FOOTNOTES 



1 

A Proposal from tbe Steerirg Comrii-ttee o£ the Associate oi 
oC Faculty Wok, en to tl.e Adniini strat i on of the University of 
VJisco'sin for tie Developing. .t of a Af f iriiiat ' ve Action Pro; rai . 
to redress past inequities and to estal^lish a pol.cy of equal 
treatment and equal opportwn:ty at the University of Wisconsin 
for all women, 1972. 

2 

Preliminary Report of the Kadison Faculty Senate Study , 
1973. The Senate sample and the faculty women's sample are 
not comparable in that the senators are older, Bnd are pre- 
dominantly (797o) tenured males. Iiicluded- in the Senate sample 
were 6 female respondents out of 44 senators- 

•^Dennis W. Spuck, Frederick P. Stofflet, and David J. 
Flecxenstein. Program VJISESTAT> DISTX , April 1971. University 
of VJisconsin, Department of Educational Administration. 

^Ideally for the purposes of comparison, it would have 
been more appropriate to have had a general male faculty 
sample. As such a survey was not available, we thou^^ht that 
the comparisons between women and senators would nonetheless 
be of interest. 



1973. 



Preliminary Report of the I-adison Faculty Senate Study . 



